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PRINTING    SHOP    FOR    CHINESE  BLIND 

r ^   cor  I 

Machine  for  Producing  Literature  in  Braille  at  Institute  in  Edinburgh  Road 


marked  in  the  compound,  'of  the 
Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind. 
The  flutter  finds  its  foundation  in 
much  the  same  kind  of  anticipatory 
eagerness  that  must  have  been  felt 
by  a  visitor  to  Gutenberg's  print 
shop  in  vanished  days  before  the 
world  market  was  flooded  with  the 
product  of  his  press. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Founder,  the 
Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind, 
located  at  4  Edinburgh  Road,  became 
the  happy  possessor  of  a  Cooper 
Stereotyping  Machine  for  printing 
books,  pamphlets  and  the  like  in 
the  Braille  system  of  raised  dots, 
through  the  use  of  which  the  blind 
can  come  in  contact  with  the  li- 
terate world.  The  machine  now 
stands  prophetically  in  a  special 
room  at  the  school  and  olTers  unli- 
mited possibilities  for  slaking  the 
thirst  for  the  printed  word  in  Brail- 
le which  the  blind  students  at 
the  Irtstitutipn  'have  acquired 
through  the  systematic  and  patient 
instruction  given  them. 

Accustomed  as  one  is  to  think 
of  the  swift  efficiency  of  a  me- 
chanical age,  the  process  by  which 
pages  of  reading  matter  are  made 
for  the  blind  seems  a  tedious  and 
lengthy  one,  unless  the  patient  at- 
mosphere of  the  'Institution  slips 
over  a  visitor  and  the  life  span 
of  a  blind  Chinese  boy  seems  to 
unfurl  itself  before  the  mind's  eye. 
Such  a  boy  represents  one  of  the 
million  blind  in  China,  who  gener- 
ally through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
lose  their  sight  at  an  early  age. 
Then  superstition  adds  injury  to  in- 
jury by  declaring  the  affliction  due 
of  the  baneful  eyes  of  the  gods 
resting  on  past  or  present  short- 
comings in  the  family.  The  blind 
child  is  keep  in  obscurity  lest  even 
more  family  countenance  should 
be  lost.  There  are  cases  on  re- 
cord at  the  Institution  for  the 
Chinese  Blind  where  big  boys  of 
12  and  14  years  had  to  be  taught 
how  to  walk,  owing  to  this  tendency 
of  keeping  them  shut  away  from 
the  outside  world. 

A  Blind  Boy's  Handicap 

Considering  the  blind  boy  as  a 
part  of  the  social  system,  he  is  at 
the  offset  almost  an  entire  economic 
loss.  Unless  he  has  special  training 
his  earning  capacity  is  nil.  He 
suffers  with  the  overwrought  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  sightless — a  sensi- 
tiveness which  can  be  made  produc- 
tive of  qualities  to  take  the  place 
of  sight  if  he  can  be  properly 
directed.  His  status  in  the  Chinese 
scheme  of  things  is  generally  one  of 
underfed  and  nervous  negativeness 
and  the  fact  that  he  labours  ujider 
what  may  in  one  sense  be  termed  the 
greatest  of  life's  handicaps  makes 
him  a  special  object  for  humani- 
tarian purpose. 

This  humanitarianism  has  reach- 
ed its  heights  in  the  Institution  for 
the  Chinese    Blind    in  Shanghai, 


^ryer  wfi'o  endoweS  it  witli  ian3 
and  a  certain  yearly  annuity,  is 
now  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Fryer.  In  the  school, 
blind  boys  are  learning  how  to  be- 
come self-respecting  members  of  the 
social  scheme  and  are  gaining  the 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  while 
at  the  same  time  overcoming  that 
deadly  trial  of  the  blind — ^the  trial 
of  idleness. 

Deep-rooted  beginnings  for  the 
work  with  all  blind  folk  lie  in 
humanitarianism  which  makes  the 
stronger  portion  of  society  lend  its 
help  to  the  weaker.  The  practical 
demonstration  of  these  beginnings 
is  in  the  system  known  as  Braille, 
by  which  the  blind  are  taught  to 
read  and  write.  '"In  Chinese,  the  sys- 
tem has  branched  into  the  various 
vernaculars  and  dialects  by  which 
China  expresses  her  multiple  per- 
sonalities. There  is  at  present  an 
effort  afoot  to  establish  the  single 
system  known  as  the  Union  Man- 
darin Braill  to  take  the  place  of 
the  nine  prevailing  systems  now  used 
in  the  26  schools  for  the  blind  in 
China.  When  this  uniformity  is 
finally  reached,  efforts  toward  creat. 
ing  a  standard  literature  for  the 
blind  will  be  more  fruitful.  . 

The  Machine  Itself 
At  present,  these  efforts  are,  how- 
ever, being  made  through  the  agency 
of  the  new  stereotyping  machine  at 
the  Shanghai  Institution.  The  ma- 
chine, itself,  is  a  contrivance  work- 
ing on  much  the  same  principles  as 
a  mechanical  piano.  There  are  six 
keys  to  represent  the  six  dots  of  the 
Braille  system,  a  metal  plate  on 
which  the  keys  make  their  imprint 
when  in  operation,  a  spacer  for  let- 
ters and  a  foot  pedal.  After  the 
plate  has  been  made,  a  piece  of 
damp  paper  is  placed  on  top  of 
the  metal  sheath  and  the  two  put 
inside  a  frame  having  metal  on  one 
side  and  rubber  on  the  other.  This 
■  flexible  frame  is  then  run  through 
a  mangle  like  machine  and  comes 
out  with  the  Braille  story  transfer- 
red on  the  damp  paper.  When  dry 
the  paper  becomes  the  page  of  a 
book  and  the  blind  reader  running 
his  fingers  over  the  raised  dots  in 
their  various  combinations  is  -en- 
riched by  the  process. 

The  system  of  teaching  the  blind 
to  read  is  a  matter  of  using  the 
six  Braille  dots  in  64  combinations 
which  represent  the  different  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  numerals,  com- 
pound phrases,  punctuation  marks, 
capitalization,  contractions  and  vari. 
ous  word  signs.  In  Chinese  there 
are  408  .sounds  'Which  must  find 
expression  in  raised  dots.  The 
Mandarin  Union  system  has  simpli- 
fied the  method  by  using  18  initials 
and  36  finals  to  represent  the  Chin- 
ese sounds.  A  large  chart  has  been 
prepared  whereon  each  square  has 
the  Chinese  character,  the  phonetic 
sound  of  the  character  and  the  Brail- 
le dots  in  their  individual  group- 
ings to  signify  the  sound. )  Thus  by 


mitini  soutid  of 
"sh"  across  the  chart  to  its 
final  sound  of  "ang"  the  combination 
of  dots  for  Shang  can  be  ar- 
rived at,  likewise  with  the  initial 
"h"  and  the  final  "ai" — we  get  hai, 
combining  these  four  symbols  we 
have  the  world  Shanghai.  An 
instructor  of  the  blind  uses  this  me- 
thod in  his  teaching,  the  fingers 
of  the  blind  person  being  placed 
upon  the  dots  and  the  sound  shown 
on  the  chart  reiterated  for  his  hear- 
ing. 

The  Art  of  Learning 

To  trace  the  procedure  from 
its  early  steps,  however,  it  is 
first  necessary  that  the  blind 
student  learns  the  phonetic 
sounds.  As  the  next  sten, 
the  pupil  is  given  a  metal 
slate  with  laree  holes  punched  on  its 
surface.  He  is  taught  to  run  his 
fingers  over  the  holes  of  the  slate 
until  he  is  accustomed  to  the  feel. 
Then  large  brass  pins  are  placed  in 
the  holes,  to  afford  raised  surfaces, 
and  to  teach  the  student  the  differ- 
ence in  feel  betweeen  depressions  and 
raised  portions  of  the  slate.  The 
next  step  is  to  give  him  a  litlle 
steel  stylet.  He  plays  with  this, 
pricks  hiB  fingers,  discovers  the 
possibilities  which  lie  in  its  sh  rp 
point.  Then  he  begins  to  punch 
holes  with  the  stylet. 

As  time  goes  on  and  the  student 
has  mastered  the  Braille  alphabet  he 
writes  whole  pages  of  dictation 
with  the  steel  puncher  and  the  me- 
tal ruler  which  has  the  various  dots 
cut  on  its  surface,  after  the  manner 
of  a  stencil  pad.  Sightless  eyes 
begin  to  see  inwardly  and  diligence 
surmounts  human  handicap.  In 
his  desk  at  the  school,  the  pupil) 
soon  acquires  whole  home-made 
books  of  pages  written  in  Braille. 
It  is  here  that  an  interesting  angle 
of  economy  is  presented.  Old  ma- 
gazines are  used  for  making  Braille 
books,  since  the  printed  word  holds 
no  distraction  for  the  student  of 
Braille.  He  writes  deftly  over  the 
black  type  with  his  small  poignard 
and  rule. 

Diagrams  in  Braille 

On  other  pages  Braille  maps  are 
done  in  neat  outlines  for  seeing  fin- 
gers. Swift  finger  tips  rest  lightly 
for  a  moment  on  the  dot-key  to  the 
map  and  swift  pages  are  turned 
back  to  the  Braille  text  where  the 
wonders  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
which  are  already  impressed  upon 
the  mind  in  land  outlines,  are  able  to 
give  the  same  stir  of  expectancy 
which  the  thought  of  strange  lands 
always  gives  the  human  soul. 

Diagrams  in  dots  for  studying 
science  and  arithemetic,  geometry 
and  music  take  their  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  educational  for  the 
blind.  The  days  of  the  year  pass 
under  finger-tips  on  the  Braille 
cajender  with  the  same  ease  that  is 
acquired    by    other    more  normal 


cUiidren  -through  the  use  of  the  dit- 
ty "30  days  has    September,  April,  | 
June  and  November,"  etc. 

Interlocking  with  the  work  of 
the  class-room  is  that  of  the  prin1> 
ing  room  now  made  possible  through 
the  arrival  of  the  stereotyping  ma- 
chine. 

Here  'ever  new  and  newer 
material  will  be  provided  for  class- 
room digestion.  Already  a  month- 
ly magazine  is  in  process.  It  will 
be  devoted  to  general  news  tj  keep 
the  blind  students  au  current  with 
things  to  make  their  lives  more  full 
and  their  thoughts  more  compe- 
tent. 

Wonderful  Helen  Keller 

Stories  and  text-books  can  be 
printed  on  the  machine  at  the  rate 
of  10  to  15  pages  a  day.  The  lif-; 
of  Hellen  Keller,  who  solved  the 
problem  of  the  physical  handicap 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  per- 
son who  has  ever  lived,  will  be 
among  the  first  books  to  come  off 
the  press  and  to  bring  inspiration 
to  the  Chinese  blind.  It  is  being 
financed  by  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  and  is  their  gift  to  the  Blind. 
Small  wonder  therefore  that  a 
state  of  excitement  prevails  at  the 
Institution  in  Edinburgh  Road.  Nor 

io  tkc  bonofit  ooixfincd  tf>  the  .Cshane- 

hai  school  alone,  since  all  schools 
for  the  blind  in  China  aan  have 
their  books  made  by  the  machine. 

The  next  step  in  the  hopes  of  the 
Institution  authorities  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  suitable  building  for  the 
printing  'dejpartn^ient.  It  is  their 
aim  to  have  two  large  rooms  in 
the  building  devoted  to  the  actual 
mechanical  work  of  printing  the 
Braille  books,  another  for  drying 
the  pages  of  the  books  and  for  filing 
the  plates  from  which  they  are 
made,  and  in  a  large  room  above 
the  printing  plant  it  is  hoped  to  have 
a  museum  where  all  the  appurtences 
of  teaching  the  blind  may  be  view- 
ed by  visitors.  The  new  building 
already  reposes  in  blue-print  decora- 
tiveness  and  it  is  hoped  that  funds 
will  be  obtainable  in  the  coming 
autumn  when  a  campaign  for  the 
new  printing  building  and  the 
new  industrial  workshop  will 
be  launched.  The  Shanghai 
Rotary  Club  have  promised 
its  support  in  the  undertak- 
ing and  plans  to  make  the  work 
of  the  institution  one  of  its  major 
interests  in  the  future.  This  or- 
ganization has  already  been  respon- 
sible for  the  present  workshop  in 
which  rattan  and  wicker  furniture 
workers  are  building  up  a  solid 
source  of  livelihood  for  themselves 
and  a  lucrative  outlet  for  the  In- 
stitution. In  the  course  of  .  the 
year  it  is  also  hoped  that  an 
enlarged  workshop  will  make  expan. 
sion  of  industrial  activities  possible. 
Hammock-making,  tennis  net  weav- 
ing, linen  and  rug  weaving,  and  the 
like,  will  open  up  ever  more  and 
more  fields  for  the  blind  of  China 
wlio  are  thus  being  saved  from  drift- 
wood in  life's  stream. 


